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The  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides  was  described  by  Principal  Rainy’s  biographer  as  a “tidal 
wave”.1  Yet  this  tidal  wave  failed  to  sweep  events  in  this  region 
into  the  standard  textbooks  of  nineteenth-century  Scottish  church 
history.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  omission  is  that  Scottish 
church  history  has,  in  the  past,  placed  too  much  emphasis  on 
doctrinal  issues  and  the  role  of  leading  churchmen”,  without 
examining  “the  grass-roots  forces  at  work  in  Scottish  society”.2 
To  an  extent  this  historiographical  emphasis  on  central  debates  and 
leading  figures  can  undermine  a thorough  examination  of  certain 
events  in  Highland  church  history.  It  could  be  argued  that  to 
investigate  the  Disruption  in  the  Highlands  from  this  perspective 
would  merely  duplicate  arguments  and  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
subordinate  group  of  churchmen  whose  words  and  deeds  were  not 
of  the  same  consequence  as  the  more  prominent  national  leaders. 
However,  this  explanation  of  poor  Highland  coverage  is  only  partly 
satisfactory.  Even  when  the  issues  were  predominantly  Highland, 
with  no  Lowland  counterpart,  they  still  received  poor  coverage  in 
church  history  surveys.  The  minimal  and  perfunctory  references 
which  are  made  to  Highland  Christianity  would  probably  have 
een  better  left  out  as  they  betray  a deplorable  ignorance  and  a 
poorly  concealed  hostility.  J.  H.  S.  Burleigh  maintained  the 
erroneous  notion  that  in  the  Highlands  “dissent  had  hardly 
penetrated  by  the  1840s,  A.  L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch  had 
„![:‘e.^0r!flden^e  \n  Highland  clergy’s  ability  to  communicate 
„.1V,e,y  Engllsh  and>  following  a rather  derogatory  passage 
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from  these  historians  certainly  does  not  reflect  the  significance  of 
this  event  in  Highland  history.  An  alternative  perspective  was 
offered  by  Principal  MacLeod  of  the  Free  Church  College. 
MacLeod  said  of  the  Disruption  that  it  was  “the  great  epoch  in  the 
church  life  of  the  Highlands.  Its  memories  furnish  them  with  the 
heroic  materials  that  Scotland  as  a whole  finds  in  the  covenanting 
struggle.”6  However,  the  glowing  accounts  of  Lewis  church 
history  which  are  offered  by  the  Free  Church  writers  also  raise 
questions.  It  is  a history  of  a new  beginning  in  which  the 
participants  were  regarded  as  exemplary  characters  and  the 
principles  pursued  were  to  serve  as  a standard  for  future 
generations.  The  Free  Church  accounts  present  a history  that 
demonstrates  their  interest  in  the  continuation  of  Lewis 
Christianity  and  their  delight  in  identification  with  this  glorious 
past.  It  is  a highly  selective  interpretation  of  Lewis  history  largely 
for  the  purposes  of  propagation. 

From  a different  background  a number  of  more  recent  studies 
have  likewise  acknowledged  the  social  and  religious  significance  of 
the  Disruption  in  the  Highlands.  Historians  discussing  a variety  of 
Highland  questions  have  found  that  Evangelicalism  and  the 
Disruption  were  central  to  their  enquiries.  From  this,  a certain 
consensus  has  emerged  with  regard  to  nineteenth-century  religion 
in  this  region.  Callum  Brown  has  claimed  that  “the  greatest 
consensus  among  historians  has  emerged  in  dealing  with  the 
religious  structure  of  Highland  and  Hebridean  society”.7  This 
consensus  is  largely  based  around  the  conclusions  offered  by  James 
Hunter  in  The  Making  of  the  Crofting  Community .8  His  insights 
have  been  very  influential  and  a number  of  commentators  have 
agreed  with  his  assertion  that  in  the  Gaelic  areas  of  Scotland  the 
Disruption  was  not  so  much  an  ecclesiastical  dispute  but  was  an 
example  of  class  conflict.  On  the  one  side  of  this  social  division  was 
the  Free  Church  and  the  small  tenantry  while  on  the  other  side  was 
the  established  Church  along  with  “sheep  farmers,  factors  and 
proprietors”.9 

To  sustain  this  argument  of  class  conflict  in  Lewis  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  some  correlation  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  lower 
classes  and  the  established  Church  and  the  upper  classes.  Such 
evidence  is  lacking  where  Lewis  is  concerned.  In  Lewis  there  was  a 
large  measure  of  support  for  the  Evangelicals  from  the  proprietors. 
The  ministers  who  remained  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  more 

6J.  MacLeod,  By-Paths  of  Highland  History , ed.  G.  N.  M.  Collins  (Edinburgh, 
1965),  41. 

7 C.  Brown,  “Religion,  Class  and  Church  Growth”,  319. 

* J.  Hunter,  The  Making  of  the  Crofting  Community  (Edinburgh,  1976). 

9 /hid.,  95. 
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estranged  from  the  proprietors  than  were  those  who  moved  into  the 
Free  Church.  Most  of  the  Lewis  people  supported  the  Free  Church, 
but  so  too  did  most  of  the  tacksmen  and  many  of  the  more  affluent 
and  educated  members  of  Stornoway  society.  Thus,  an  interpretation 
of  class  conflict,  as  outlined  by  Hunter  and  his  supporters,  is  not  easy 
to  sustain  where  Lewis  is  concerned. 

In  1874,  thirty  years  after  the  Disruption,  Principal  Rainy 
claimed  that  in  Lewis  parishes  outside  Stornoway,  Church  of 
Scotland  families  could  be  counted  on  one  hand.10  This  was  a 
slight  improvement  on  the  mid- 1840s  when  a visiting  Free  Church 
minister,  the  Rev.  Alexander  McKinnon  of  Strathpeffer,  had  said 
of  Lewis  that  “the  establishment  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
nullity”.  He  further  observed  that  ministers  “preach  to  empty 
walls  and  benches”,  that  is  “if  they  preach  at  all”.11  In  1843, 
Lewis  had  six  ministers  and  four  joined  the  Free  Church.  Of  the 
school  teachers,  only  one  remained  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  Stornoway  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  still  assemble  a 
congregation,  but  beyond  this  it  could  count  only  on  the  loyalty  of 
a few  individuals.  In  Uig,  the  established  Church  presbytery 
records  claim  that  only  one  family  remained  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.12  In  Lochs,  one  man  could  be  identified  as  a Church  of 
Scotland  member,  yet,  unfortunately,  he  lived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Loch  Erisort  from  both  Church  and  minister.13  In  1843  the 
population  of  Lewis  was  over  17,000  yet  from  this  number  less  than 
500  remained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  most  of  them  being 
Stornoway  residents.  This  enabled  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Stornoway  to  dispense  communion  each  year  in  the  1840s;  Lochs 
parish  managed  twice,  but  none  of  the  other  parishes  held 
communion  in  this  period.  Similary,  outside  Stornoway,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  unable  to  organise  kirk  sessions  or 
contribute  to  church  collection  schemes. 

As  a result  of  this  massive  departure  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  there  was  a distinct  absence  of  parishioners  when  attempts 
were  made  to  fill  the  vacant  charges.  In  March  1844,  Roderick  Reid 
was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Lochs.  When  Reid  and  the  party 
from  Stornoway  arrived  at  the  Lochs  parish  church  there  were  no 

10  R.  Rainy,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Report  on  Legislation  Regarding  Patronage 
(May,  1874),  7.  Rainy  lists  families  in  Lewis  outside  the  Free  Church  as  follows: 
Back,  3 families;  Barvas,  3 families;  Carloway,  2 families;  Cross,  2 families  and 
lighthouse  people;  Knock,  1 family;  Lochs,  2 families  and  one  man;  Uig,  none. 
"A.  MacKinnon,  minister  of  Strathfillan,  in  The  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (Nov.,  1847),  247. 

12  Scottish  Record  Office  [SROl,  CH2  473/2,  Lewis  Church  of  Scotland  Presbytery 
Records,  4 February  1845. 

13  The  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(March  1849),  36. 
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parishioners  present  and  upon  entering  the  church  they  soon 
discovered  that  they  had  been  barricaded  in.  At  Reid’s  induction 
the  following  month,  again,  only  those  who  had  travelled  from 
Stornoway  were  present.  One  year  later,  David  Watson 
encountered  difficulties  when  he  attempted  to  get  to  the  Uig  parish 
church.  The  Church  of  Scotland  presbytery  records  simply  state 
that  “the  Frees  had  combined  neither  to  . . . allow  or  aid  in  giving 
the  ferry  to  Mr  Watson  or  any  clergyman  of  the  established 
Church”.14  The  route  which  would  have  been  taken  from 
Stornoway  to  Uig  would  have  been  to  cross  the  island  to  Callanish 
and  then  travel  by  boat  from  Callanish  to  Uig.  Another  account  of 
this  adventure  is  provided  by  James  Cameron  Lees,  whose  father 
made  this  trip  with  Watson.  Lees  stated  that  a boat  was  obtained 
but  “when  half  way  over  they  found  the  plug  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  boat  and  they  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned”.15  This 
party  did  not  make  it  to  the  Uig  parish  church  and  Watson 
preached  in  the  house  of  Murdo  MacAulay,  a Linshader  tacksman. 
Apart  from  MacAulay,  his  wife,  the  estate  factor  and  the  Lewis 
presbytery  there  was  nobody  else  present  to  witness  Watson’s 
induction. 

These  events  in  Lewis  followed  the  decision  of  over  450 
ministers  to  walk  out  of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  General 
Assembly  and  form  the  Free  Church.  This  dramatic  departure  took 
place  in  Edinburgh  on  18  May  1843  and  was  the  culmination  of  a 
prolonged  ecclesiastical  dispute  referred  to  as  the  Ten  Years’ 
Conflict.  To  an  extent  it  could  be  argued  that  the  events  in  Lewis 
were  overtaken  by  events  at  a national  level.  The  progress  of 
Evangelicalism  in  Lewis  was  not  advancing  inexorably  to  secession. 
In  some  areas  of  the  north  it  can  be  shown  that  congregations 
had  already  left  the  establishment.  A number  of  Highland 
congregations  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  had  seceded  because 
of  the  unacceptable  nature  of  the  patron’s  nominee.  In  Lewis  there 
are  examples  of  people  finding  the  ministry  of  Mr  Cameron  of 
Stornoway  and  Mr  MacRae  of  Barvas  unsatisfactory,  but  generally 
the  people  remained  within  the  established  Church  before  the 
Disruption.  A major  secession  in  pre-Disruption  Lewis  was 
unlikely  because  a degree  of  harmony  existed  between  people, 
ministers  and  proprietors.  Following  the  revivals  in  Lewis  in  the 
early  1820s  and  the  subsequent  change  in  the  people’s  expectations 
of  their  ministers,  the  Lewis  proprietors  consistently  appointed 
evangelical  ministers  who  satisfied  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
island’s  population. 

14  SRO,  CH2  473/2,  Lewis  Church  of  Scotland  Presbytery  Records,  4 March  1845. 

15  N.  MacLean,  The  Life  of  James  Cameron  Lees  (Glasgow,  1922),  15. 
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The  course  which  the  Ten  Years’  Conflict  took  resulted  in 
support  for  patronage  being  equated  with  the  endorsement  of  civil 
intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Thus,  an  evangelical 
community  with  few  complaints  against  patronage  adopted  the 
non-intrusionist  position.  To  do  otherwise  would  have  been  to 
support  Moderatism  and  erastianism,  and  this  would  have  been  a 
betrayal  of  their  faith  and  a compromise  of  their  ecclesiastical 
principles.  The  Lewis  Disruption  was,  therefore,  assured  because 
of  the  nature  of  Lewis  Christianity  in  the  1830s  and  1840s  and  the 
nature  of  the  national  debate.  Spiritual  independence  and  the 
headship  of  Christ  over  the  church  appealed  strongly  to  Lewis 
Christians  as  doctrines  which  were  consistent  with  the  undivided 
commitment  which  evangelicalism  required.  The  Lewis  Disruption 
was,  therefore,  not  so  much  the  culmination  of  ten  years  of  conflict 
but  rather  the  consequence  of  a much  longer  period  of  evangelical 
activity  which  was  inextricably  caught  up  in  a larger  debate. 

In  the  early  1820s,  Lewis  had  four  parish  churches  situated  at 
Stornoway,  Uig,  Barvas  and  Lochs.  The  Stornoway  minister  lived 
at  Tong  and  was  responsible  for  services  at  Back  and  Knock.  At 
times  the  services  at  Back  were  neglected  because  of  the  poor 
condition  of  the  Back  meeting  house  or  as  a result  of  disagreements 
with  the  Back  teacher.  In  Barvas  the  people  in  the  north  of  the 
parish  were  often  hindered  from  getting  to  church  by  poor  weather 
conditions  and  inhospitable  terrain.  The  Barvas  minister  was 
expected  to  hold  four  services  a year  in  the  north  of  his  parish  yet 
these  trips  were  often  postponed  for  the  reasons  given  above.  In  the 
parish  of  Lochs  similar  problems  restricted  movement  within  the 
parish.  The  difficulty  of  travelling  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  a Church  of  Scotland  party  in  April  1844.  On  two 
occasions  they  tried  to  get  from  Stornoway  to  Lochs,  once  by  land 
and  once  by  sea,  and  had  to  turn  back  on  both  occasions.  In  Lochs 
the  parish  minister  was  responsible  for  services  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  Carloway  and  Park.  In  Uig  it  was  understood  that  from 
November  to  May,  the  minister  would  be  unable  to  reach  half  his 
parish.  However,  when  the  weather  improved  the  Uig  minister 
endeavoured  to  conduct  at  least  ten  services  in  distant  parts  of  his 
parish  each  year. 

In  1 829,  two  parliamentary  churches  were  opened  at  Knock  and 
Cross.  Undoubtedly  this  would  have  been  a help  in  terms  of  church 
provision  and  would  relieve  some  of  the  burden  on  the  Stornoway 
and  Barvas  ministers.  Lewis,  however,  is  made  up  of  dozens  of 
small  townships  and  could  still  be  easily  exploited  by  itinerant 
preachers  who  were  able  to  be  more  flexible  than  the  parish 
ministers.  Along  with  a lack  of  church  provision  in  Lewis, 
Evangelicals  also  detected  a profound  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
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Christian  message.  One  anonymous  author  who  wrote  on  the  state 
of  Highland  religion  in  1827  said  of  Skye  before  the  arrival  of 
Evangelicalism  that  religious  ideas  consisted  of  a “mixture  of 
Druidism,  Fingalianism,  Culdeeism,  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism”.16  There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  religious 
notions  in  Lewis  were  any  different.  In  1824,  Alexander  MacLeod, 
minister  of  Uig,  claimed  to  have  witnessed  “acts  of  adoration, 
having  for  their  object  the  heavenly  bodies”.17  Malcolm 
MacPhail,  writing  in  the  1890s,  referred  to  an  old  man  in  Lewis 
who  could  remember  a sheep  or  goat  being  sacrificed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fishing  season.  For  the  Evangelicals,  Lewis 
Protestantism  had  simply  blended  with  pre-existing  ideas  without 
eradicating  them.  This  toleration  of  “superstition  and  superstitious 
observances”18  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  unacceptable 
shortcomings  of  Moderatism. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Evangelicals  also  concluded  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  made  little  impact  on  the  morals  of  the 
people.  Following  Alexander  MacLeod’s  first  Sabbath  service  in 
Uig  he  was  grieved  to  discover  that  after  the  service  “one  man  was 
busy  serving  whisky  . . . and  another  was  busy  disposing  of  his 
stock  of  tobacco”.19  The  Evangelicals  entered  an  island  in  which 
they  discovered  inadequate  church  provision  and  vague  religious 
notions.  In  many  ways  the  Evangelicals  were  able  to  exploit  this 
situation  as  they  possessed  a much  greater  degree  of  certainty  and 
authority  and  this  was  combined  with  adequate  resources  for 
reaching  the  people. 

The  first  few  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a growth  of 
interest  in  world  mission  and  the  evangelical  activity  in  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides  had  much  in  common  with  the  larger 
mission  impulse.  In  this,  Lewis  clearly  did  not  avoid  the  attention 
of  either  the  Highland  missionary  societies  or  of  individual 
preachers.  By  the  1820s  a number  of  preachers  were  operating 
within  the  island  of  Lewis.  As  such  this  was  not  a homogenous 
group  as  some  were  itinerant  evangelists  employed  by  missionary 
societies  and  others  were  travelling  evangelists  with  no  particular 
attachment  to  a mission  society.  In  some  cases  it  was  school 
teachers  who  were  preaching  and  often  it  was  local  Lewis  men  who 
had  come  to  espouse  evangelical  Christianity.  With  regard  to 
denominational  background  there  is  evidence  that  among  Lewis 
Evangelicals,  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  were 

16  An  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Religion  Throughout  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  by  a Lay  Member  of  the  Established  Church  (Edinburgh,  1827),  48. 

17  J.  Greig  (publisher),  Disruption  Worthies  of  the  Highlands  (1987),  224. 

18  Ibid. 

19  N.  C.  MacFarlane,  Apostles  of  the  North  (Stornoway,  n.d.),  34. 
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represented.  The  Lewis  clergy,  despite  their  loyalties,  generally 
regarded  travelling  evangelists,  especially  Baptists,  as  unwelcome 
and  that  preaching  should  be  conducted  only  by  the  constituted 
authority,  that  being  the  parish  minister.  For  the  Lewis  clergy, 
travelling  evangelists  were  not  a welcome  addition  but  were  “blind, 
daring  fanatics — who  now  infest  this  island  . . . disseminating  wild 
unscriptural  doctrines”.20  The  Lewis  ministers  also  referred  to 
local  Lewis  preachers  emerging.  MacRae  of  Barvas  spoke  of 
“several  satellites”21  emulating  the  example  of  John  MacLeod  of 
Galson  and  Neil  Murray  of  Lionel.  Furthermore,  Simson  of  Lochs 
urged  that  preachers  in  Lewis  should  be  “dispossessed  of  their 
lands”.22  This  again  implies  the  presence  of  local  Lewis  preachers 
along  with  the  visiting  itinerants. 

John  Cameron,  who  was  appointed  as  Stornoway  minister  in 
1825,  claimed  that  there  were  seven  itinerant  dissenting  preachers 
in  Lewis  when  he  arrived.  These  were  followed  by  another  four, 
and  Cameron  said  one  was  in  Lewis  under  the  patronage  of  the 
proprietors.  Initially  John  Cameron  adopted  a rather  tolerant 
approach  to  dissenting  evangelists.  He  gave  them  liberty  to  “preach 
in  all  the  school  houses  in  the  parish”23  on  condition  that  they  did 
not  advance  the  particular  “doctrines  of  their  sect”.  As  these 
conditions  were  broken  Cameron  prohibited  them  from  preaching 
in  any  meeting  houses  in  his  parish.  Into  these,  he  said,  “no 
Anabaptists  shall  enter  or  preach”.24  Cameron  also  claimed  that 
Alexander  MacLeod  of  Uig  would  not  entertain  dissenters  and 
“while  he  was  absent  last  summer,  by  his  orders  the  Baptists  got 
no  countenance”,25  from  his  schoolteachers.  Cameron’s  problems 
were  compounded  by  the  encouragement  given  by  Mrs  Stewart 
MacKenzie.  He  complained  that  she  was  “opening  a wide  door  for 
dissenters”  by  inviting  an  evangelist  “to  preach  in  the  female 
seminary  26  and  that  he  remained  in  Lewis  under  her  patronage. 

Although  Lewis  Free  Church  writers  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  were  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  evangelical  preaching  in 
the  island,  some  of  the  Lewis  ministers  in  the  early  1820s  did  not 
share  this  view.  MacRae  of  Barvas,  Simson  of  Lochs  and  Cameron 
of  Stornoway  wrote  of  the  effect  of  this  preaching,  listing  such 

20  SRO,  GD  46/17/62,  Seaforth  Muniments,  W.  MacRae  to  J.  A Stewart 
MacKenzie,  23  December  1823. 

21  Ibid. 

U SRO-  GD  46/17/63,  Seaforth  Muniments,  A.  Simson  to  J.  Adam,  5 February 
1 823. 

2?  SRO,  GD  46/12/36,  Seaforth  Muniments,  J.  Cameron  to  Mrs  Stewart 
MacKenzie,  14  December  1827. 

24  Ibid. 

25  Ibid. 

20  Ibid. 
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phenomena  as  insanity,  convulsive  fits,  mental  derangement, 
suicide,  domestic  violence  and  despair.  These  were  all  considered 
to  result  from  the  religious  mania.  MacRae  of  Barvas  further 
claimed  that  idleness,  theft  and  disorderly  conduct  resulted  from 
the  revivals.  The  clergy  were  not  the  only  ones  to  express  concern. 
Mr  Adam,  the  estate  factor,  wrote  to  James  Alexander  Stewart 
MacKenzie  in  1823  stating  that  the  Ness  fishing  this  year  has  “been 
neglected  partly  on  account  of  the  fanatic  mania  which  has  seized 
the  people  and  partly  because  they  have  too  much  harvest  work”.27 

Much  of  this  evangelical  activity  took  place  in  Lewis  before  the 
settlement  of  Alexander  MacLeod  at  Uig.  As  MacLeod  is  regarded  as 
the  first  evangelical  minister  in  Lewis  this  indicates  that  the 
evangelical  revival  in  Lewis  was  not  dependent  on  evangelical 
clergymen.  As  indicated  previously,  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  participated  in  the  spread  of  Evangelicalism  in  Lewis. 
Two  important  considerations  led  to  the  Presbyterians  emerging  as 
the  dominant  denomination.  In  the  first  place  the  proprietors’  policy 
of  appointing  “men  of  more  violent  religious  principles”28  kept  this 
movement  within  the  established  Church.  Secondly,  the  emergence  of 
the  Free  Church  in  1843  established  them  as  the  custodians  of  Lewis 
Evangelicalism.  This  would  support  the  claim  made  by  Donald  Meek 
that  “the  emergence  of  the  Free  Church  . . . has  probably  helped  to 
erase  the  memory  of  the  missionaries  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  a 
non-Presbyterian  dimension  of  the  evangelical  upsurge  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century”.29 

In  addition  to  the  various  preachers,  local  and  travelling,  the 
work  of  the  parish  catechists  proved  to  be  of  importance  to 
Evangelicalism.  In  the  1830s,  each  parish  had  a catechist  who 
aimed  to  get  round  every  family  twice  a year.  Some  ministers  also 
participated.  Robert  Finlayson  of  Lochs  endeavoured  to  visit  every 
family  in  his  parish  once  a year.  The  role  of  the  catechist  enabled 
him  to  obtain  direct  access  to  Highland  families  and  thereby  to 
exert  a remarkable  degree  of  influence.  Not  only  would  they 
provide  Christian  instruction  but  would  endeavour  to  eradicate  the 
vestiges  of  superstition  along  with  other  cultural  pursuits  such  as 
music,  sport  and  story-telling.  One  parliamentary  report  in  the 
1860s  observed  that  many  islanders  now  appeared  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  “old  nonsense”  and  concluded  that  this  feeling  was  “chiefly 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  more  austere  clergy  and  catechists”.30 

27  SRO,  GD  46/17/62,  Seaforth  Muniments,  J.  Adam  to  J.  A.  Stewart  MacKenzie, 
31  October  1823. 

28  E.  Maclver,  Memoirs  of  a Highland  Gentleman  (Inverness,  1893),  166. 

29  D.  E.  Meek,  “Evangelical  Missionaries  in  the  Early  Nineteenth-Century 
Highlands”,  Scottish  Studies  (1987). 

30  “Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Hebrides”,  by  A.  Nicolson, 
Parliamentary  Papers , xxv  (1867),  131. 
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The  work  of  preachers  and  catechists  was  supplemented  by  that 
of  the  school  teachers.  In  particular  those  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Society  for  the  Support  of  Gaelic  Schools.  This  society 
was  evangelical  and  aimed  to  teach  Gaelic  speakers  to  read  the 
Bible  in  their  own  language.  It  was  formed  in  1811  and  also  in  this 
year  the  first  Lewis  Gaelic  school  was  opened  at  Bayble.  The 
society  prohibited  its  teachers  from  preaching  and  dismissed  some 
for  this  breach  of  conduct.  However,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
Lewis  it  was  not  uncommon  for  school  teachers  to  conduct 
religious  services  on  a Sunday.  Thus,  evangelical  influence  was 
advanced  in  Lewis  by  preachers,  catechists  and  school  teachers. 
Church  elders  also  made  a significant  contribution  and  the 
proprietors’  policy  of  appointing  evangelical  ministers  further 
strengthened  the  Evangelical  party  in  Lewis. 

The  main  division  of  the  Ten  Years’  Conflict  was  between 
Evangelicals  and  Moderates.  In  the  evangelical  accounts  which 
described  these  events  in  Lewis,  Cameron  of  Stornoway  and 
MacRae  of  Barvas  were  categorised  as  the  Moderates.  However, 
neither  Cameron  nor  MacRae  fully  deserve  the  negative  epithets 
that  were  frequently  employed  to  describe  Highland  Moderates. 
Cameron  had  previously  been  an  inspector  for  the  Gaelic  Schools 
Society  which  was  an  evangelical  agency.  Cameron  and  MacRae 
both  showed  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Gaelic  schools.  They 
valued  the  work  that  they  were  doing,  they  participated  and  they 
appealed  for  more  teachers.  Cameron  seems  to  have  done  all  in  his 
power  to  enforce  Sabbath  observance  in  Stornoway.  In  writing  to 
Mrs  Stewart  MacKenzie  he  claimed  that  he  had  “prohibited  from 
the  pulpit  the  sailing  of  vessels  from  the  harbour  of  Stornoway  on 
Sabbath”.31  One  Highland  traveller,  Lord  Teignmouth,  himself 
an  Evangelical,  offered  some  comments  on  Cameron’s  preaching. 
Teignmouth  said  of  Cameron  that  he  preached  “impressively  on 
the  duty  of  preparation  for  a future  state”.  His  message  included 
strong  exhortations,  personal  appeals  and  reminders  that  we  “must 
all  appear  before  the  judgement  seat”.32 

Accounts  of  MacRae  portray  him  as  a minister  who  was 
committed  to  his  parishioners.  On  their  behalf  he  frequently 
clashed  with  estate  authorities,  defended  parishioners  in  legal 
matters,  helped  with  medical  advice  and  assisted  with  agricultural 
advances.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
evidence  of  a change  of  attitude  towards  MacRae.  In  the  Free 
Church  accounts  of  the  1890s  MacRae  is  portrayed  as  a highly 

11  SRO,  GD  46/12/36,  Seaforth  Muniments,  J.  Cameron  to  Mrs  Stewart 
MacKenzie,  14  December  1827. 

2 Lord  Teignmouth,  Sketches  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  (London,  1836),  228-29. 
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respected  minister  and  was  described  as  “kindlieness  itself”  with  a 
“passion  for  justice  and  right”.  He  was  considered  the  “best  friend 
the  Lewis  people  ever  had  in  civil  matters”.33 

Despite  the  evidence  of  an  evangelical  background  and  of 
concern  for  the  islanders,  neither  MacRae  nor  Cameron  had  the 
same  evangelical  appeal  as  the  teachers  and  some  of  the  other 
ministers.  Matters  were  made  worse  as  MacRae  and  Cameron 
found  themselves  clashing  with  certain  school  teachers.  Both 
ministers  ran  into  conflict  over  teachers  preaching  on  Sundays  and 
encouraging  people  in  one  parish  to  attend  services  conducted  by 
an  alternative  minister.  In  1832,  Cameron  complained  about  three 
teachers  in  the  Stornoway  parish  who  never  attended  public 
worship  in  the  parish  church  and  are  “expounders  during  divine 
worship”  and  thereby  “keep  hundreds  from  church”.34  In 
Cameron’s  view  they  were  “vile  schismatic  disaffected  persons”.35 
In  response,  MacRae  and  Cameron  denied  both  teachers  and 
parishioners  church  privileges  such  as  baptism  and  Communion. 
This  situation  was  exacerbated  when  other  Lewis  ministers 
encouraged  the  teachers.  For  example,  when  MacRae  denied 
baptism  and  Communion  to  Murdoch  MacPherson,  Finlay  Cook 
of  Cross  granted  it.  Similarly,  when  Cameron  and  Angus  Maclver 
from  Back  could  not  resolve  their  dispute,  Maclver  moved  to  Uig 
to  work  alongside  Alexander  MacLeod.  There  is  clear  evidence  of 
Cameron  and  MacRae  losing  the  confidence  and  support  of  certain 
sections  of  the  island’s  population.  They  were  “not  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking”36  as  their  parishioners.  By  this,  a servant  in  the 
Seaforth  family  suggested  MacRae  and  Cameron  did  not  share  the 
same  intense  Evangelicalism.  Furthermore,  they  clashed  with 
school  teachers  who  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  then 
caused  more  offence  with  a rather  rigid  interpretation  of  parish 
authority. 

Not  only  were  there  divisions  between  ministers  and  teachers 
but  also  within  the  presbytery  divisions  were  obvious,  best 
represented  by  Cameron  and  MacLeod.  In  this  the  proprietors 
seem  to  have  insensitively  encouraged  a measure  of  jealousy  and 
animosity.  The  question  of  repairs  to  the  Stornoway  church  and 
manse  was  a long  drawn  out  dispute  between  minister  and 
proprietor.  However,  in  contrast  to  this,  Cameron  complained  to 

33  N.  C.  MacFarlane,  The  Men  of  the  Lews  (Stornoway,  1924),  15;  M.  MacPhail, 
“Notes  on  Religion  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis”,  Oban  Times,  16  July  1898. 

34  J.  Cameron,  quoted  in  R.  MacLeod,  “The  Progress  of  Evangelicalism  in  the 
Western  Isles”  (University  of  Edinburgh,  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  1978). 

33  Ibid. 

36  SRO,  GD  46/12/149,  Seaforth  Muniments,  W.  MacGregor  to  Mrs  Stewart 
MacKenzie,  30  December  1837. 
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James  Alexander  Stewart  MacKenzie  that  “the  minister  of  Uig  will 
not  be  denied  anything  he  wants.  Hundreds  of  pounds  will  be  Ireely 
given  to  him  for  building  a manse  and  a splendid  church,  while 
others  will  not  get  such  for  their  parishioners  as  a safe  roof  over 
their  heads”.37  In  addition,  Cameron  had  to  defend  himself  from 
criticism  which  he  received  from  the  proprietors.  The  existing 
antagonism  is  evident  in  Cameron’s  response  to  Mrs  Stewart 
MacKenzie.  He  writes  “I  am  not  bound  to  give  you  any  account 
of  my  conduct.  There  is  another  court  to  which  I am 
accountable.”38  In  another  letter  to  Mrs  Stewart  MacKenzie, 
Cameron  referred  to  Alexander  MacLeod  as  “your  favourite”.39 
The  proprietors’  approach  did  little  to  smooth  over  clerical 
differences. 

The  overwhelming  support  of  the  islanders  was  with  the 
Evangelicals  during  the  Ten  Years’  Conflict.  One  account  describes 
how  Angus  Maclver  and  Alexander  MacColl,  two  Uig  teachers, 
travelled  throughout  the  island  giving  “addresses  on  the  principles 
contended  for  in  the  Ten  Years’  Conflict”40  and  then  finished 
with  a large  meeting  in  Stornoway.  Angus  Maclver’s  son,  aged  ten, 
recalled  a meeting  in  Breasclete  where  “the  people  pledged 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Disruption  by  rising  in  a body  and 
lifting  their  hands”.41  In  similar  fashion  the  great  majority  of 
Lewis  people  joined  the  Free  Church.  Of  the  four  ministers  who 
joined  the  Free  Church,  three  had  left  Lewis  before  the  end  of 
1844.  This  left  only  Robert  Finlayson  in  Lochs.  However,  by  this 
time  an  adequate  system  of  catechists  and  preachers  was  in  place 
to  sustain  the  new  church.  In  the  absence  of  ministers,  catechists 
took  on  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  church,  collecting  the 
sustentation  fund  and  organising  the  building  of  new  churches.  The 
Free  Church  Home  Mission  Committee  also  appointed  men  as 
missionaries  and  the  Lewis  presbytery  appointed  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  certain  neglected  areas.  From  1844-45,  the  Rev.  John 
MacRae  worked  as  a superintending  pastor  in  Lewis.  Often  referred 
to  as  big  MacRae  he  had  been  a teacher  in  Uig  and  a minister  at 
Cross.  Of  all  the  Lewis  Evangelicals,  perhaps  MacRae  was  the  most 
highly  regarded.  He  was  a man  of  uncommon  strength,  quick  wit 
and  arguably  one  of  the  greatest  Highland  preachers.  In  the 

17  SRO,  GD  46/17/77,  Seaforth  Muniments,  J.  Cameron  to  J.  A.  Stewart 
MacKenzie,  22  April  1829. 

18  SRO,  Seaforth  Muniments,  J.  Cameron  to  Mrs  Stewart  MacKenzie,  14  December 
1827. 

59  SRO,  Seaforth  Muniments,  J.  Cameron  to  Mrs  Stewart  MacKenzie,  14  December  1827. 

40  A.  Maclver,  “The  Story  of  a Lewis  Catechist”,  The  Stornoway  Gazette,  12 
February  1972. 

41  Ibid. 
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period  following  the  Disruption,  Lewis  benefited  from  the 
considerable  efforts  of  John  MacRae.  Furthermore,  Lewis  was  well 
served  by  the  Free  Church  boat,  Breadalbane.  This  boat  was 
assigned  the  task  of  transporting  ministers  to  areas  that  lacked 
regular  services  in  the  west  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  only  period 
for  which  any  records  exist  of  the  Breadalbane' s movements  is  in 
1846.  These  show  that  in  that  summer  the  Breadalbane  visited 
Lewis  twice  a month  delivering  and  collecting  ministers.  Lewis, 
therefore,  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  Breadalbane  in  this 
period  when  the  vast  area  which  had  to  be  covered  is  taken  into 
account.42 

The  question  of  sites  for  churches  did  not  present  a great 
problem  to  the  Lewis  Free  Church.  Mrs  Stewart  MacKenzie  sold 
the  island  in  1844.  By  this  time  she  had  already  promised  the  Free 
Church  a number  of  sites.  The  new  proprietor,  James  Matheson, 
upheld  these  agreements  and  maintained  a generous  policy 
concerning  the  provision  of  sites  for  churches,  schools  and  manses. 
In  many  ways  the  Free  Church  had  Matheson’s  permission  to  select 
their  own  sites.  Following  this,  a number  of  congregations  set 
about  the  task  of  gathering  materials  and  building  churches.  By 
July  1843,  the  Free  Church  had  elected  and  appointed  elders 
throughout  the  island  and  by  1845  all  the  teachers  who  had  been 
ejected  in  1843  were  now  receiving  wages  from  the  Free  Church. 

Outside  Stornoway  most  of  the  islanders  were  small  tenants 
paying  between  £2  and  £5  annual  rent.  Clearly  these  people  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  Lewis  Free  Church.  However,  each  parish 
contained  a handful  of  tacksmen  who  paid  higher  rents  of  £20,  £50 
and  in  some  cases  up  to  £300  annual  rent.  Again,  most  of  these 
tacksmen  also  belonged  to  the  Free  Church.  In  Stornoway  the 
social  composition  of  the  eldership  of  both  churches  does  not 
provide  a basis  for  clear  distinctions  to  emerge.  The  elders  of  the 
established  Church  included  merchants,  ship  owners,  a teacher,  a 
banker,  an  accountant  and  a tacksman.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  elders  in  the  Free  Church  contained  men  of  a similar 
background:  merchants,  ship  owners,  doctors,  businessmen, 
teachers,  the  town  clerk  and  a registrar. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  link  the  great  majority  of  the  poorer 
islanders  with  the  Free  Church,  evidence  from  Lewis  still  falls  short 
of  supporting  the  thesis  that  the  Highland  Disruption  was  an 
example  of  class  conflict.  This  is  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
sustaining  the  view  that  the  Disruption  in  Lewis  reflected  lines  of 
social  class.  Supporters  of  this  view  would  further  claim  that 
Evangelicalism  consolidated  the  crofting  community  and  enabled 

42  HFMRFCS,  December  1846,  551-55. 
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them  to  resist  the  landlords.  For  C.  W.  J.  Withers,  Evangelicalism 
was  “essentially  a reaction  against  the  landlords  and  against  the 
established  Church’’.43  In  Lewis  there  is  an  absence  of  evidence 
which  would  support  this.  The  Rev.  John  MacRae  (big  MacRae)  in 
1847  was  questioned  by  a parliamentary  committee  concerning  the 
Lewis  people’s  attachment  to  the  queen,  the  authorities  and  the 
resident  landlord.  His  response  clearly  stated  that  he  considered 
that  Matheson’s  approach  had  “increased  their  attachment  to 
him”.  He  was  later  questioned  whether  he  thought  the  effect  of 
Free  Church  teaching  had  “been  to  encourage  the  people  to  good 
order,  to  respect  for  their  superiors  and  to  obedience  to  the 
laws”.44  To  this  John  MacRae  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

One  further  distinction  that  merits  comment  is  that  of  language. 
Although  Stornoway  Church  of  Scotland  is  reputed  to  have  had  a 
congregation  of  500,  their  post-Disruption  Gaelic  congregation  was 
under  twelve.45  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  1848  before  the  Free 
Church  in  Stornoway  had  a communion  service  in  English.  The 
occasion  was  a visit  to  the  island  of  two  mainland  ministers.  At  this 
service  twenty  communicants  participated.46 

For  those  to  whom  these  events  were  meaningful,  the 
conversion  of  much  of  Lewis  to  evangelical  Christianity  was  a 
major  and  memorable  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  island.  It 
followed  that  the  memories  of  these  larger-than-life  founding 
fathers  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  Lewis  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  future  generations.  Their  words  and  deeds  should  be  recorded 
in  order  to  encourage  the  people  to  greater  righteousness.  In  Lewis, 
such  an  inheritance  would  normally  have  been  protected  in  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  community.  However,  as  the  nineteenth  century 
progressed  this  was  not  left  solely  to  the  repetition  of  sacred 
memories  and  anecdotes.  Some  Lewis  Free  Church  ministers 
recorded  the  oral  traditions  which  had  accompanied  the  growth 
and  development  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  Lewis.  The  men 
who  put  this  growing  oral  tradition  into  writing  were  second 
generation  Evangelicals  who  had  a living  contact  with  the  entire 
span  of  Evangelicalism  in  Lewis.  This  was  as  a result  of  friendships 
and  family  connections. 

Two  important  accounts  were  serialised  in  Highland  newspapers. 
In  1896,  the  Rev.  Peter  MacDonald  of  Stornoway  published  an 

C.  W.  J.  Withers,  Gaelic  Scotland,  The  Transformation  of  a Culture  Region 

(London,  1987),  119. 

44  Third  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Sites  for  Churches  (Scotland) 

Parliamentary  Papers,  1847,  xiii. 

4 N.  MacLean,  The  Life  of  James  Cameron  Lees  (Glasgow  1922)  15 
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account  in  the  Highland  News 47  and  two  years  later  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  MacPhail  wrote  a series  on  Lewis  church  history  for  the 
Oban  Times.4*  Both  accounts  are  rich  in  detail  and  anecdote  and 
comment  on  evangelical  activity  in  Lewis  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Angus  Maclver,  a Lewis  catechist,  began  to  write  his  autobiography 
but  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  completed  this  account.49  Another 
Lewis  minister  who  contributed  to  this  genre  was  Norman 
MacFarlane  who  wrote  The  Men  of  the  Lews  and  Apostles  of  the 
North.™  Further  accounts  of  the  revivals  and  brief  biographies 
can  be  found  in  a number  of  other  locations.  These  sources 
described  above  all  have  their  origin  in  the  oral  traditions  which 
developed  around  evangelical  Christianity  in  Lewis.  All  the  writers 
confessed  their  dependence  on  elderly  islanders  who  had  access  to 
the  full  extent  of  Evangelicalism  in  Lewis.  The  oral  history  and  the 
written  accounts  of  religion  in  Lewis  clearly  set  out  to  reaffirm  a 
set  of  values,  beliefs  and  priorities  and  they  gave  support  to  the 
existing  social  and  religious  arrangements  in  the  island. 

Ecclesiastical  politics  can  supply  an  additional  motive  for  these 
ministers  who  produced  accounts  of  church  history  in  Lewis.  For 
these  ministers,  MacDonald,  MacPhail  and  MacFarlane,  either 
facing  church  union  of  writing  after  the  creation  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  it  was  important  to  establish  continuity  with  the  Lewis 
evangelical  past.  This  motive  is  perhaps  more  obvious  in  a little 
book  written  by  Walter  Calder,  After  Seventy  Years.5'  Calder  was 
the  United  Free  minister  in  Stornoway  from  1903-191 1 . His  booklet 
traces  the  history  of  both  the  Free  and  the  United  Free  Church  in 
Stornoway. 

In  these  evangelical  accounts,  Lewis  was  considered  to  be  in  an 
appalling  state  of  ignorance  and  superstition  before  the  gospel 
came.  This,  of  course,  was  reversed  by  the  Evangelicals.  The  period 
1820-43  came  to  be  seen  as  a major  turning  point,  a period 
approaching  a golden  age  of  exemplary  Christian  activity  and 
behaviour.  The  Free  Church  writers  regarded  the  arrival  of 
evangelical  Christianity  as  a relatively  recent  development  in  the 
island’s  history.  They  could  refer  to  certain  nineteenth-century 
individuals  as  the  apostle  of  Lewis,  the  morning  star  of  the  Lewis 
awakening  and  the  Wycliffe  of  the  Lewis  reformation.  One  writer 
believed  he  could  identify  the  first  three  Lewis  converts,  although 

47  P.  MacDonald,  “The  Religious  History  of  Lewis”,  Highland  News.  1896. 

48  M.  MacPhail,  “Notes  on  Religion  in  the  Island  of  Lewis”,  Oban  Times.  1898. 
41  a.  Maclver,  “The  Story  of  a Lewis  Catechist”,  The  Stornoway  Gazette,  1971  and 

1972. 

50  See  notes  19  and  33  above. 

W.  Calder,  After  Seventy  Years,  A Historical  Sketch  of  the  United  Free 

Congregation,  Stornoway  (Stornoway,  n.d.). 
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this  has  been  disputed  by  other  sources.  Many  of  the  accounts 
drawn  from  oral  tradition  portray  Lewis  as  experiencing  something 
approaching  New  Testament  conditions.  There  are  accounts  of 
visions,  dreams  and  prophecies.  A man  who  raises  his  hand  to  a 
preacher  is  left  with  a weakened  arm  and  others  who  mocked  a 
preacher  fell  into  the  harbour  and  drowned. 

In  the  evangelical  portrayal  of  Lewis  church  history  the 
ministers  were  faithful,  elders  single-minded,  the  proprietors 
supported  the  gospel  and  the  people  were  upright  and  prayerful, 
they  were  grateful  to  the  landlords  and  obeyed  the  laws.  These 
evangelical  accounts  are  as  much  homily  as  history  and  this 
tradition  did  not  end  with  second  generation  evangelicals.  More 
recent  authors  such  as  Murdo  MacAulay,52  Donald  Gilles53  and  to 
an  extent  G.  N.  M.  Collins54  repeat  many  of  the  anecdotes  and  in 
some  cases  are  able  to  gather  fresh  stories  from  the  island’s  oral 
tradition.  Lewis  church  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  provides 
a Free  Church  perspective  with  little  evidence  of  dissent.  There  are 
brief  glimpses  of  a Church  of  Scotland  perspective  which  refers  to 
gullible  Highlanders  and  scheming  evangelical  demagogues  but 
there  is  little  evidence  of  islanders  resenting  the  changes  brought 
about  by  Evangelicalism.  The  Free  Church  accounts  also  offer  little 
critical  comment  on  estate  policy,  removals,  emigration  or  the 
famine  of  the  mid- 1840s.  This  was  a history  which  was  intended  to 
exhort,  encourage  and  reaffirm.  It  described  a glorious  period  in 
the  island’s  history  and  future  generations  must  not  forget  the 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the  heroic  and  saintly  acts  of  their 
predecessors. 

It  is  possible  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  Disruption  in 
Lewis  by  drawing  attention  to  the  predominance  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  However,  it  is  slightly  more  complex  to  explain  why 
Evangelicalism  achieved  such  rapid  and  unopposed  prominence  in 
the  island.  The  present  consensus  among  historians  would 
emphasise  the  collapse  of  the  old  kin-based  order  with  the 
attendant  problems  of  marginalisation,  demoralisation, 
disorientation,  and  loss  of  leadership.  The  roots  of  Evangelicalism, 
it  is  claimed,  are  therefore  in  the  “social  and  psychological 
consequences  of  the  collapse  of  the  old  order”.55  In  many  ways 
Lewis  does  not  fit  into  this  model  offered  by  some  historians. 
Island  society  appears  to  have  been  based  on  small  village 

52  M.  MacAulay,  Aspects  of  the  Religious  History  of  Lewis  (Inverness,  n.d.). 

51  D.  MacGilliosa,  An  Eaglais  Shaor  Ann  An  Leodhas,  1843-1900  (Edinburgh, 

1 98 1 ). 

54?977)  M C°liinS’  B'8  MacRae<  ,he  Rev ■ John  MacRae,  1794-1876  (Edinburgh, 
55  J'  Hunter-  T,te  Making  of  the  Crofting  Community  (Edinburgh,  1976),  96. 
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communities  or  townships  rather  than  on  a notion  of  kinship  which 
linked  the  lowest  tenant  with  the  clan  chief.  If  this  is  the  case, 
townships  would  have  provided  continuity  and  security.  This  raises 
questions  about  the  islanders  being  demoralised  and  disorientated 
and,  therefore,  vulnerable  to  the  inducements  of  Evangelicalism. 
Furthermore,  in  the  1840s  and  1850s  the  answers  given  to 
parliamentary  committees  indicate  that  in  the  period  of  evangelical 
expansion,  Lewis  was  more  stable  and  prosperous  than  in  the 
decades  following  the  Disruption.  In  1851  the  Rev.  William 
MacRae  of  Barvas  said  that  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Lewis  people  were  more  prosperous.  He  claimed  that 
they  “had  abundance  of  food,  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  and  the 
prices  then  being  high,  money  was  more  abundant”.56  Also  in  this 
earlier  period  money  was  being  made  from  kelp  and  whisky  and 
families  had  more  land  as  the  progressive  subdivision  of  lots  had 
not  yet  taken  place. 

In  the  case  of  Lewis  the  argument  that  the  acceptance  of 
evangelical  Christianity  was  made  easier  because  of  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  demise  of  clan  society  is  unconvincing.  However,  Lewis 
society  did  not  have  the  resources  to  resist  the  advance  of 
Evangelicalism.  It  lacked  any  firm  religious  notions  with  which  to 
counter  Evangelicalism  and  also  any  central  authority  from  which 
an  alternative  community  could  derive  direction  and  consolidate 
resistance.  Evangelicalism  arrived  in  Lewis  through  the  agency  of 
Gaelic  speaking  Highlanders.  It  came  with  education,  literacy  and 
with  a compelling  certainty.  The  initial  successes  of  the 
Evangelicals  brought  about  a change  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
island.  A new  group  was  introduced  to  Lewis  society  and  quickly 
became  the  dominant  group.  They  were  dominant,  not  in  a 
material  sense  but  by  virtue  of  moral  and  intellectual  leadership.  In 
addition,  as  a result  of  this  network  of  teachers,  catechists  and 
elders  the  Evangelicals  were  able  to  penetrate  every  family.  One 
nineteenth-century  commentator  said  that  to  his  knowledge  every 
village  in  Lewis  had  a prayer  meeting,  apart  from  Dalmore  and 
Dalbeg. 

In  Lewis  a new  and  prestigious  group  was  introduced  into  Lewis 
society  and  this  was  combined  with  rigorous  enforcement  at  the 
grass-roots  level.  Consequently,  a remarkable  degree  of  consensus 
was  achieved  allowing  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Free  Church  to 
provide  leadership  and  define  acceptable  behaviour.  In  this  social 
setting  dissent  would  cause  severe  problems.  It  would  involve 
alienation  from  progressive  developments  in  the  island.  It  would 

56  “Report  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  by  Sir  John  McNeill  on  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Islands’’,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1851,  xxvi,  Appendix  A,  97. 
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involve  the  stigma  of  alienation  from  the  dominant  social  group 
and,  furthermore,  it  would  involve  ostracism  from  the  community 
and  bring  shame  on  one’s  family.  These,  of  course,  were  not 
inconsiderable  factors  in  Lewis  society. 

James  Cameron  Lees  provides  a story  which  was  passed  on  to 
him  by  the  Lewis  Chamberlain  John  Munro  MacKenzie. 
MacKenzie  visited  a village  to  resolve  a local  dispute.  When  this 
was  settled  he  was  informed  by  the  villagers  that  “there  is  another 
matter  which  is  calling  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  us”.57 
MacKenzie  was  subsequently  informed  that  the  problem  was  the 
stubborn  persistence  of  a fiddler  to  continue  playing.  Such 
wayward  characters  as  musicians,  poets  and  story-tellers  were  out  , 
of  line  with  the  new  regime  and  its  grass-roots  enforcement.  If  this 
story  is  at  all  representative  of  Lewis  villages  it  demonstrates  the 
difficulty  of  dissent  from  the  prevailing  consensus  in  this  social 
setting.  In  the  absence  of  clear  religious  beliefs,  authority  figures 
or  centres  of  learning,  Lewis  society  was  poorly  equipped  to  resist 
evangelical  Christianity  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  initial 
success  led  to  major  social  changes  in  the  island.  This  gave 
Evangelicalism  the  predominant  position  in  the  island  and 
guaranteed  the  success  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843. 

57  N.  MacLean,  The  Life  of  James  Cameron  Lees,  67. 
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